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WARTIME  GAINS  AND  LOSSES 

Throughout  the  six  years  of  German  military 
aggression,  1939-45,  Poland  suffered  more,  propor¬ 
tionately,  than  any  other  European  country.  The 
Molotov-Ribbentrop  treaty  of  August  23,  1939  par¬ 
titioned  Poland  between  its  traditional  enemies, 
Germany  and  Russia.  The  line  agreed  upon  by 
these  two  powers — corresponding  roughly  to  the  so- 
called  Curzon  line  of  1920 — gave  Germany  about 
49  per  cent  of  Polish  territory  and  about  62.5  per 
cent  of  the  population,  and  Russia  the  remainder. 

Soviet  troops  occupied  the  Russian  portion  on 
September  17,  and  Germany  immediately  and  for¬ 
mally  annexed  to  the  Reich  those  parts  of  Poland 
which  had  been  German  before  1918,  that  is,  Posen, 
Pomerania  and  Polish  Silesia,  with  some  additional 
territory  which  had  never  been  German.  In  all, 
33,000  square  miles  were  thus  added  to  the  Reich. 
After  Germany  had  invaded  Russia  on  June  22, 
1941,  German  supply  lines  crossed  not  only  Ger¬ 
man  Poland  but  also,  as  the  German  offensive  gained 
momentum,  the  Soviet  part  of  partitioned  Poland. 
When  German  forces  began  to  be  weakened  by 
the  weight  of  Soviet  manpower  reserves  and  cur¬ 
tailment  of  the  Reich’s  industrial  production  in  the 
west  due  to  Allied  bombing,  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Poles  were  taken  to  Germany  for  forced 
labor,  the  elimination  of  the  Polish  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion  by  murder  was  accelerated,  and  the  looting  of 
Polish  industry,  livestock  and  culture  was  pushed 
with  feverish  speed.  Soviet  armies  reached  Polish 
soil  in  the  early  summer  of  1944.  But  Poland  was 
to  remain  a  battlefield  for  another  six  months,  suf¬ 
fering  further  dislocation  and  crippling  destruction. 

In  the  meantime,  the  de  jure  and  constitutional 
government  of  Poland  had  been  functioning  on 
foreign  soil — in  France  until  its  fall  in  1940,  there¬ 
after  in  England.  The  Polish  army,  navy  and  air 
force  furnished  important  aid  in  the  epic  defense 
of  Britain,  and  the  formidable  underground  resis¬ 
tance  (Armia  Krajowa — AK)  in  the  homeland 


maintained  close  radio  contact  with  the  London 
Polish  government. 

POLISH  COMMITTEE  OF  NATIONAL  LIBERATION 

After  a  short  period  of  rapprochement  between 
Russia  and  the  Polish  government  in  London  in 
the  late  summer  and  autumn  of  1941,  Soviet-Polish 
relations  steadily  deteriorated  as  a  result  of  a  series 
of  incidents.  Using  the  Poles’  reaction  to  the  news 
of  the  Katyn  incident  as  justification,  the  Soviet 
government  “interrupted”  normal  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Polish  government  on  April  25,  1943. 
British  and  American  efforts  to  mollify  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  Poland  and  the  U.S.S.R.  before  and 
during  the  Teheran  conference  (November  28-De- 
cember  i,  1943)  appear  only  to  have  resulted  in 
the  Allies’  acceptance  of  the  Russian  position  in 
principle  and  in  fact,  later  formalized  at  Yalta 
(February  1945).  On  July  25,  1944  the  Soviet  Com¬ 
missariat  of  Foreign  Affairs  announced  over  Radio 
Moscow  that  the  U.S.S.R.  recognized  the  Polish 
Committee  of  National  Liberation  as  the  adminis¬ 
trative  agency  for  “the  reestablishment  of  the  Pol¬ 
ish  State.”  Most  of  the  membership  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  had  long  resided  in  Russia,  some  had  be¬ 
come  Soviet  citizens,  and  many  had  been  active  in 
the  Third  (Communist)  International.’  This  com¬ 
mittee,  enjoying  Soviet  support,  immediately  rec¬ 
ognized  the  Ribbentrop-Molotov  line  as  Poland’s 
eastern  boundary,  put  forward  claims  to  “outposts 
on  the  Oder,”  and  issued  a  manifesto  in  which  its 
members  declared  their  intention  to  introduce  land 
reform  in  the  new  Poland,  to  nationalize  key  in¬ 
dustries,  and  to  promote  cooperatives. 

The  Warsaw  insurrection  collapsed  on  October 
3,  1944,  after  promised  Soviet  help  had  not  ma¬ 
terialized.  The  Polish  Committee  of  National  Lib¬ 
eration  then  moved  from  Moscow  to  Lublin  in 
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southeastern  Poland  (hence  the  term  “Lublin  gov¬ 
ernment”)  and  immediately  put  into  effect  some 
of  the  features  of  the  July  1944  program.  On  De¬ 
cember  31,  1944  the  committee  declared  itself  the 
Provisional  government  of  Poland. 

At  the  Yalta  conference  in  February  1945,  not 
only  was  the  Polish-Soviet  border  as  agreed  upon 
by  the  Lublin  committee  accepted,  but  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  Polish  Provisional  government 
should  be  “reorganized  on  a  broader  democratic 
basis  with  the  inclusion  of  democratic  leaders  from 
Poland  itself  and  from  Poles  abroad.”  Such  a  Pol¬ 
ish  Provisional  Government  of  National  Liberation 
would  be  pledged  to  hold  “free  and  unfettered  elec¬ 
tions”  in  which  “all  democratic  and  anti-Nazi  par¬ 
ties  shall  have  the  right  to  take  part  and  to  put 
forward  candidates.”  The  new  Poland  should  also 
receive  “substantial  accessions  of  territory  in  the 
North  and  West.”  Former  Premier  Stanislaw 
Mikolajczyk  and  several  other  members  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Polish  government  agreed  to  accept  posts  in  the 
Provisional  government.  The  United  States  with¬ 
drew  its  recognition  of  the  London  government  on 
July  5,  1945,  and  on  the  same  day  established  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  the  Polish  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  of  National  Unity. 

POST-WAR  STOCKTAKING 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  Yalta  agreement 
Poland  had  lost  to  Soviet  Russia  <'k;,77i  square  miles 
or  46.3  per  cent  of  its  1939  area,  with  a  population  of 
around  11,000,000.  From  Germany,  however,  it  had 
gained  in  the  north  (two-thirds  of  East  Prussia) 
and  west  (Silesia,  Pomerania  and  a  small  part  of 
eastern  Hrandenburg),  normally  inhabited  by 
(S,5oo,ooo  Germans  and  about  1,000,000  Poles.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  estimate  made  by  Bierut,  President 
of  the  Provisional  government  and  present  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic,  Poland  lost  property  in  the 
east  worth  $3.6  billion  and  gained  land  and  in¬ 
stallations  in  the  west  worth  $9  billion.  It  also 
gained  two  excellent  ports,  Szczecin  (Stettin)  and 
Gidansk  (Danzig),  increased  its  Baltic  coastline 
from  So  to  420  miles,  and  thus  became  a  considerable 
maritime  power.  As  of  February  1946,  it  had  a  total 
land  area  of  125,000  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  almost  24,000,000.^  In  spite  of  a  diminution  of 
land  area,  there  were  many  strategic  gains  over 
1939  to  be  noted.  Poland’s  area  was  more  compact, 
it  possessed  a  shorter  boundary  facing  Germany, 
and  it  controlled  two  large  rivers  and  their  mouths. 
Its  population  was  also  more  homogeneous.  Poland 
had  become  in  essence  a  national  state,  which  it 
had  not  been  since  the  fourteenth  century. 

2.  S.  Lcszczycki,  Geografiezne  Podstawy  Polsl{i  W spolczesne) 
(Geographical  Bases  of  Contemporary  Poland)  (Poznan,  1946). 


But  Poland  had  lost  over  6,000,000,  or  almost  20 
per  cent,  of  its  population  through  military  action 
or  in  German  concentration  and  extermination 
camps — the  highest  percentage  of  loss  suffered  by 
any  country  in  World  War  II.  Polish  industry  was 
wrecked,  its  agricultural  potential  halved,  its  live¬ 
stock  reduced,  its  forests  gravely  overcut,  and  its 
transportation  and  communication  systems  ruined.^ 
The  Polish  transportation  system  was  completely 
diverted  to  German  war  purposes,  and  much  of  its 
equipment  was  removed  to  Germany.  Railroad 
tracks,  bridges,  highways,  rolling  stock,  railroad 
stations  and  yards,  telephone  and  telegraph  lines 
suffered  beyond  belief.  Schools,  government  build¬ 
ings,  post  offices,  national  monuments,  libraries, 
churches,  museums,  as  well  as  private  and  business 
buildings  were  damaged  beyond  use  by  the  tens  of 
thousands.  Ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  buildings  of 
the  capital  city  of  Warsaw  were  wrecked.  Poznan, 
Wroclaw  (Breslau),  Gdansk,  Marienburg  (Mal- 
bork),  and  dozens  of  lesser  towns  were  in  ruins. 

It  is  of  lasting  significance  that  Poland,  which 
before  the  outbreak  of  war  had  the  largest  percen¬ 
tage  of  Jewish  population  of  any  country  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  has  now,  for  two  reasons,  probably  the  small¬ 
est  percentage.  The  Nazis  exterminated  over  3,000,- 
000  Jews.  The  few  remaining  at  the  coming  of 
peace  preferred  departure  from  Poland  to  an  ex¬ 
istence  of  comparative  isolation.  At  this  time,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  Jews  number  hardly  more  than 
125,000,  most  of  whom  would  like  to  emigrate. 

The  task  of  reconstruction  faced  by  Poland  was 
all  the  more  staggering  because  of  lack  of  quali¬ 
fied  specialists.  Intelligentsia  and  officials  had  been 
systematically  exterminated  by  the  Germans.  The 
most  painfully  pressing  of  the  problems  which 
faced  the  country  was  the  simple  matter  of  food."* 
Plantings  in  the  spring  of  1945  suffered  from  a 
lack  of  seed  grain.  There  were  insufficient  work- 
hands  to  harvest  such  crops  as  were  planted.  Trans¬ 
portation  of  grain  for  normal  distribution  was  un¬ 
obtainable.  The  new  Poland  thus  began  the  first 
year  of  its  existence  under  desperate  circumstances. 

The  Provisional  government  soon  moved  from 
Lublin  to  Warsaw  to  rebuild  the  country  literally 
from  the  ground  up.  A  capital  of  1,300,000  in  1939 
counted  barely  300,000  people  in  the  spring  of  1945. 
But  soon  former  inhabitants  began  to  stream  back 
to  the  city,  to  live  in  cellars  or  quickly  improvised 
shelters.  By  February  1946,  when  a  census  was 
taken,  the  population  of  the  city  had  increased  to 

3.  Industrial  Rehahilitation  in  Poland,  Operational  Analysis 
Paper  No.  35,  UNRRA  European  Regional  Office  (London, 
1947),  and  Transport  Rehahilitation  in  Poland,  No.  36,  ibid. 

4.  See  8th  Report  to  Congress  on  Operations  of  UNRRA 
(Washington,  1946). 
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almost  500,000  and  one  sensed  everywhere — not 
only  in  Warsaw — the  determination  of  the  whole 
Polish  people  to  regenerate  the  homeland. 

THE  POLITICAL  STRUGGLE 

But  in  spite  of  great  and  visible  physical  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  first  year  of  liberation,  the  internal  po¬ 
litical  situation  remained  tense.  On  June  28,  1945 
the  Provisional  Cabinet  resigned,  and  re-formed  to 
constitute  the  Cabinet  of  National  Unity  (Rzad 
Jednosci  Narodowej).  This  was  a  coalition  min¬ 
istry  containing  six  ministers  from  the  Polish  So¬ 
cialist  party  (PPS),  six  from  the  Polish  Workers’ 
party  (PPR)  which  was  avowedly  Communist,  six 
from  the  Polish  Peasant  party  (PSL)  headed  by 
Mikolajczyk,  two  from  the  Democratic  party  (SD), 
two  from  the  government-sponsored  Peasant  party 
(SL),  and  one  non-party — the  Minister  of  Defense. 

All  parties  agreed  on  their  hatred  of  nazism,  on 
the  need  for  rebuilding  Poland,  and  on  the  desire 
for  abundant  UNRRA  assistance  and  foreign  cred¬ 
its.  All  parties  also  agreed  that  Polish-Russian  rela¬ 
tions  would  henceforth  have  to  be  close  and  friend¬ 
ly.  Here  agreement  ended.  The  ministries  of 
Public  Security,  Recovered  Lands,  Industry,  For¬ 
estry,  Food  and  Trade,  Navigation  and  Foreign 
Trade  were  nominally  headed  by  Communists, 
nominal  headship  meaning  actual  control.  The 
ministries  of  Defense,  Foreign  Affairs  and  Infor¬ 
mation  and  Propaganda,  although  headed  by  min¬ 
isters  who  were  either  non-party  (Marshal  Rola- 
Zymierski),  Democratic  (Rzymowski,  the  Foreign 
Minister)  or  Socialist  (Matuszewski,  Minister  of 
Propaganda),  were  dominated  by  Communist  Vice 
Ministers  or  a  predominantly  Communist  person¬ 
nel.  Some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  government 
were  aggressive  and  well-trained  Communists  who 
knew  how  to  get  things  done.’  The  strength  of 
communism  in  pre-1939  Poland,  then  70  per  cent 
agrarian,  had  been  negligible.  In  off-the-record  con¬ 
versations  most  informed  Polish  Communists  sel¬ 
dom  claimed  the  real  adherence  of  more  than  12 
per  cent  of  the  population,  at  least  through  the  year 
1946.  This  percentage  has  undoubtedly  increased 
somewhat  since  that  time. 

In  any  political  evaluation  of  party  power  and 
continuity  of  political  loyalties  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  the  PPS,  the  Polish  Socialist  party,  of  pre- 
1914  and  pre-1939  traditions  was  not  identical  with 
the  post-1945  PPS.  Mikolajczyk’s  party,  the  PSL, 
though  a  pre-war  party,  was  newly  constituted  in 
1945  and  comprised  diverse  elements  using  his  lead¬ 
ership  in  their  opposition  to  the  Communist-dom- 

5.  Arthur  Bliss  Lane,  former  American  Ambassador  to  Poland, 
'"How  Russia  Rules  Poland,”  Life,  July  14,  1947. 


inated  bloc.  At  times  this  variegated  following  em¬ 
barrassed  him,  and  he  frequently  repudiated  the 
support  of  groups  that  seemed  to  him  reactionary. 
He  consistently  claimed,  however,  that  he  repre¬ 
sented  a  great  majority  of  the  population.  The 
Communist-sponsored  Peasant  party  was  never  able 
to  command  the  support  of  any  large  section  of  the 
j^easants.  Much  of  Mikolajczyk’s  support  also  came 
from  urban  centers,  where  his  influence  was  in 
some  cases  surprisingly  strong.  The  small  business 
man  and  the  intelligentsia  were  about  evenly  di¬ 
vided  between  the  PSL  and  the  PPS.  Almost  all 
foreign  observers  agree  that,  on  the  basis  of  their 
information,  Mikolajczyk’s  claim  was  justified. 
Exact  figures  would  obviously  be  impossible  to  ob¬ 
tain  in  a  country  which  has  so  powerful  a  Security 
Police  under  a  Communist  Minister.  Mikolajczyk’s 
Warsaw  paper,  the  Gazeta  Ludowa,  was  regularly 
censored.  Its  supply  of  paper  was  cut  to  less  than 
one-fourth  early  in  1946,  while  the  publications  of 
the  government  bloc  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
necessary  newsprint.  The  offices  of  the  PSL  were 
frequently  raided,  and  officials  of  the  party  in  War¬ 
saw  and  throughout  the  country  were  arrested  by 
the  ubiquitous  Security  Police. 

The  continuing  political  debates  centered  about 
such  important  questions  as:  (i)  the  organization 
of  the  Sejm  (Parliament) — whether  it  should  be 
bicameral  or  unicameral;  (2)  the  bases  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  land  reform,  already  accepted  in  prin¬ 
ciple  by  all  parties;  (3)  the  relations  of  the  several 
parties  constituting  the  government  bloc;  (4)  the 
implications  of  the  nationalization  of  key  indus¬ 
tries;  (5)  the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  electoral  laws  under  which  the  national  elec¬ 
tions  to  the  Sejm  were  to  take  place.  There  was 
naturally  a  great  difference  between  parties  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  eastern  or  western  orientation.  But  all  par¬ 
ties  recognized  the  necessity  of  a  foreign  policy 
friendly  to  Russia  and  hostile  to  Germany.  The 
frequent  charges  in  the  Communist-controlled 
press  that  Mikolajczyk  was  playing  the  game  of 
Britain  and  the  United  States  indicated  the  depth 
of  the  cleavage  between  his  party  and  the  extreme 
Left,  though  there  was  nothing  in  his  speeches  or 
private  utterances  to  substantiate  these  charges. 

I.  CONSTITUTION  OF  SEJM 

The  discussion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Sejm  should  be  constituted  originated  in  the  earlier 
dispute  between  Mikolajczyk  and  the  Lublin  com¬ 
mittee  over  the  adoption  of  the  1921  constitution  in 
preference  to  the  constitution  of  1935.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  1921  document  was  more  demo¬ 
cratic  than  that  of  1935,  which  had  increased  the 
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power  of  the  Senate.  That  body  had  at  the  same 
time  become  more  conservative.  The  Lublin  com¬ 
mittee  demanded  that  the  1921  constitution  should 
be  the  basis  for  the  new  Polish  state.  But,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  possibility  that  its  program  might  be 
blocked  by  any  organ  likely  to  become  conserva¬ 
tive,  the  committee  insisted  that  the  Senate  should 
be  eliminated  from  the  legislative  structure.  The 
Peasant  party  contended  that  political  experience 
throughout  the  democratic  world  favored  a  bicam¬ 
eral  legislature.  Mikolajezyk’s  newspaper  pointed 
out  on  May  30,  1946  that  the  Soviet  constitution 
itself  provided  for  a  bicameral  system. 

2.  AGRARIAN  REFORM 

The  question  of  agrarian  reform  produced 
less  heated  discussion.  The  PSL,  representing  the 
interests  of  the  peasants,  long  advocated  land  re¬ 
form.  But  there  was  sharp  difference  of  opinion 
concerning  the  administration  of  the  Land  Reform 
decree  of  September  6,  1944.  This  decree  provided 
that  any  holding  of  more  than  50  hectares  should 
be  taken  in  toto  from  the  owner,  declared  national 
prcjperty  and  parceled  out  to  landless  peasants.  The 
allotment  of  5  hectares  (12.4  acres)  per  family,  even 
if  put  into  effect,  would  still  have  left  the  peasant 
without  machinery  and  livestock  to  work  his  hold¬ 
ing.  The  intention  of  the  committee  was  clearly  to 
liquidate  the  landowning  class.  Application  of  the 
decree  was  complicated.  The  former  owner  was 
often  called  upon  to  administer  the  land  that  had 
been  taken  away  from  him.  Frequently  the  peas¬ 
ants  showed  reluctance  to  accept  ownership,  fearing 
subsequent  collectivization.  The  government  had 
few  qualified  agricultural  engineers  among  its  sup¬ 
porters,  whose  training  had  usually  been  along  po¬ 
litical  lines.  The  PSL  accepted  the  principle  of  land 
reform  wholeheartedly,  but  doubted  the  sincerity 
of  its  administration. 

3.  SINGLE  LIST  CONTROVERSY 

The  disputes  between  the  bloc  and  the  PSL  con¬ 
cerning  the  presentation  to  the  Polish  electorate  of 
a  single  list  of  candidates  for  the  promised  elections 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly  were  prolonged  and 
bitter.  One  could  not  open  a  Polish  paper  for 
months  before  either  the  referendum  of  June  30, 
1946  or  the  elections  of  January  19,  1947  without 
reading  some  speech  or  editorial  touching  on  the 
reluctance  of  Mikolajezyk  and  the  PSL  to  join  the 
bloc.  The  PSL  had  no  desire  to  accept  terms  which 
would  have  given  it  a  position  infinitely  weaker 
than  that  to  which  it  felt  entitled  by  the  size  of  its 
following  throughout  the  country.  On  February 
22,  1946  Mikolajezyk  replied  to  the  demands  of  the 


Polish  Workers’  party  and  the  Polish  Socialist 
party  that  the  PSL  join  in  a  government  bloc  with, 
a  single  list  that  “separate  tickets  would  in  no  way 
be  detrimental,  but  would  rather  tend  to  strengthen' 
Poland’s  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  since  it 
would  already  be  known  that  even  those  parties 
voting  on  separate  tickets  are  in  agreement  as  ta 
their  foreign  policy.’’  The  arrangement  suggested 
by  the  PPR  and  PPS  would  have  given  the  PSL 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  mandates  in  the  future 
Constituent  Diet.  This  the  PSL  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  Poland  was  over  70  per  cent  agricul¬ 
tural,  and  that  the  peasants  should  have  a  cor¬ 
responding  degree  of  representation  in  government. 
Mikolajezyk  specifically  suggested  75  per  cent  of 
the  mandates  in  the  Constitutional  Diet.^  The 
Communist-controlled  bloc  promptly  rejected  this 
suggestion.  The  PSL  therefore  prepared  to  contest 
the  referendum  and  the  subsequent  elections  with¬ 
out  being  committed  to  the  program  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  bloc. 

4.  NATIONALIZATION  OF  INDUSTRIES 

On  the  principles  behind  the  nationalization  of 
key  industries  there  was  no  marked  divergence  of 
views.^  Before  the  war  the  bulk  of  Poland’s  indus¬ 
trial  reserves  had  been  controlled  by  foreign  capital. 
In  1936,  87.5  per  cent  of  its  petroleum  industry, 
52.5  per  cent  of  its  metal  industry,  59.9  per  cent 
of  its  chemical  industry  and  81.3  per  cent  of  its 
electrical  power  were  in  the  hands  of  foreign  cap¬ 
ital.®  The  German  occupation  and  Nazi  appropria¬ 
tion  of  this  wealth  obliged  the  Provisional  govern¬ 
ment  to  take  over  all  industry  to  avoid  complete 
chaos.  Under  the  nationalization  law  of  January  3, 
1946  the  government  was  to  take  over  only  enter¬ 
prises  employing  50  persons  or  more  on  a  single 
shift,  which  included  40  per  cent  of  the  industrial 
workers,  or  10  per  cent  of  all  the  workers  of  the 
country.’  The  political  discussions  that  arose  over 
this  measure  were  focussed  on  the  manner  of  ad¬ 
ministration  rather  than  on  its  substance.  The  short¬ 
age  of  trained  industrial  and  technical  personnel 
in  Poland  made  the  problem  particularly  acute. 

6.  The  exchange  of  letters  between  the  Executive  Committees 
of  the  PPR  and  the  PPS  on  one  hand,  and  the  PSL  on  the  other, 
was  printed  in  Poland  of  Today  (New  York,  Polish  Research 
and  Information  Services),  May  1946. 

7.  The  Vice  Minister  of  Justice,  Leon  Chajn,  gave  an  official 
commentary  on  nationalization  in  the  Nowa  Epol^a  (New 
Epoch)  (Warsaw),  February  3-10,  1946. 

8.  The  figures  arc  those  given  by  Hilary  Mine,  Minister  of 
Industry,  in  The  Nationalisation  of  Industry  in  Poland  (V/ai- 
saw,  1946),  p.  19. 

9.  For  text  of  law,  sec  S.  L.  Sharp,  Nationalization  of  Key  In¬ 
dustries  in  Eastern  Europe  (Washington,  Foundation  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  1946). 
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5.  ELECTION  LAWS 

The  disputes  concerning  the  decrees  that  gov¬ 
erned  the  June  30,  1946  referendum  and  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  January  19,  1947  were  bitter.  The  referen¬ 
dum  decree  was  issued  at  the  tenth  session  of  the 
Council  of  the  Homeland  (KRN)  that  met  on 
April  27-29,  1946.  The  crux  of  the  matter  lay  in 
the  control  of  electoral  procedure.  The  membership 
of  the  electoral  committees  at  the  various  levels 
from  precinct  to  voivodeship  (the  largest  political 
subdivision  of  the  country)  was  determined  by  the 
National  Councils  of  the  respective  jurisdictions. 
The  National  Councils,  set  up  immediately  upon 
the  liberation  of  the  country  by  the  Soviet  armies, 
were,  in  turn,  predominantly  Communist  or  Social¬ 
ist.  The  result  was  that  the  government  bloc  de¬ 
termined  the  membership  of  most  of  these  com¬ 
mittees.  The  PSL  objected  strenuously  to  this 
method  of  selection.  There  were,  in  fact,  on  most 
of  the  electoral  committees,  members  of  the  PSL 
and  the  Labor  party  (SP),  but  in  the  course  of  the 
few  days  between  their  nomination  and  the  elec¬ 
tion  (a  minimum  of  ten  days  was  provided  for  in 
the  Electoral  decree)  many  of  them  were  arrested 
or  threatened.  Others  were  discouraged  from  join¬ 
ing  in  the  sessions  of  the  committees  or  encouraged 
to  resign.  In  his  protest  to  the  Supreme  Electoral 
Commission  Mikolajczyk  gave  chapter  and  verse 
for  such  acts  of  intimidation.  The  protest  was  re¬ 
jected  on  the  ground  that  the  Electoral  decree 
made  no  provision  for  its  consideration.*® 

It  was  generally  understood  by  the  electorate  that 
the  referendum  set  for  June  30,  1946  had  a  twofold 
purpose.  The  government  bloc  wanted  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  people  for  its  policy  of  accepting 
Russia’s  adjustment  of  Polish  territory,  both  in  the 
east  and  in  the  west,  and  it  wished  experience  in 
conducting  a  successful  election.**  Both  aims  were 
realized.  The  radio,  and  all  cognate  means, 
were  utilized  by  the  bloc  to  the  utmost.  The 
three  questions  put  to  the  electorate  were:  (i)  Do 
you  favor  doing  away  with  the  Senate?  (2)  Do 
you  favor  the  retention  in  our  future  constitution 
of  the  land  reform  and  the  nationalization  of  basic 
industries  along  with  the  maintenance  of  private 
enterprise?  (3)  Do  you  favor  the  maintenance  of 
the  western  frontiers  of  Poland  on  the  Baltic,  the 
Oder  and  the  Western  Nisza?  It  is  clear  that  the 
questions  per  se  were  less  important  than  the  test 
of  strength  of  the  PSL  and  the  bloc.  The  opposi- 

10.  Zycie  Warszawy  (Life  of  Warsaw)  (a  government-con¬ 
trolled  daily),  July  13,  1946.  The  protest  itself  was  not  pub¬ 
lished,  although  foreign  correspondents  were  apprized  of  its 
contents. 

11.  Premier  Osubka-Morawski  clearly  explained  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  aims  in  his  speech  to  the  National  Council  (KRN)  on 
April  28,  1946,  printed  in  all  bloc  papers  on  April  29  and  30. 


tion  asked  its  adherents  to  vote  “No”  on  the  first 
question  and  “Yes”  on  the  second  and  third.  The 
actual  voting  was  remarkably  quiet.  Abstentions 
were  relatively  few.  The  results  were  announced 
piecemeal.  As  finally  made  public,  the  government 
bloc  had  gained  a  majority  of  68  per  cent  on  the 
first  question,  77  per  cent  on  the  second  and  91  per 
cent  on  the  third.  The  government  was  jubilant. 

Most  foreign  correspondents,  however,  reported 
in  some  detail  Mikolajezyk’s  charges  of  serious  ir¬ 
regularities  in  the  counting  of  the  ballots. *“  The 
PSL  presented  a  documented  list  of  irregularities 
and  accompanied  it  with  what  it  claimed  was  a 
correct  ballot  count,  obtained,  in  many  cases,  from 
the  official  count,  giving  a  majority  of  83.5  per 
cent  against  the  government  on  the  first  question. 
The  United  States  note  of  August  19,  1946  specified 
“that  the  methods  used  in  tabulating  the  ballots 
and  reporting  the  vote  have  given  rise  to  charges 
of  serious  irregularities  including  removal  of  ballot 
boxes  from  polling  places  in  contravention  of  the 
referendum  law.”*^ 

rOM.MUMST  DRIVE  FOR  POWER 

With  this  preliminary  test  behind  it,  the  Com¬ 
munist-controlled  bloc  intensified  its  drive  for  uni¬ 
fied  control  of  all  organs  of  the  government.  De¬ 
mands  for  more  drastic  compliance  with  the  aims 
of  the  PPR  were  increased.  The  Labor  party  (SP) 
felt  the  pressure  first,  and  was  virtually  eliminated 
from  any  active  participation  in  political  life  after 
its  leader,  Karol  Popiel,  suspended  its  political  ac¬ 
tivities  (July  28),*'*  and  then  resigned  his  leader¬ 
ship  (August  8).  Friction  arose  between  the  PPR 
and  the  powerful  PPS,  whose  membership,  if  not 
all  its  leaders,  remembered  their  pre-war  inde¬ 
pendence  and  were  reluctant  to  fall  in  with  the 
Communists  and  act  as  one.  This  friction  came 
out  into  the  open  in  the  fall  of  1946,  but  differ¬ 
ences  were  ostensibly  composed.  Relations  of  the 
bloc  with  the  PSL  deteriorated  to  the  point  where 
there  was  a  formal  severance  of  the  bonds  of  coali¬ 
tion  on  September  22.  It  was  obvious  that  the  PSL 
would  thereafter  have  to  go  its  way  alone  and,  in 
the  coming  elections,  offer  a  .separate  list  of  can¬ 
didates.  The  arrests  of  PSL  officials  throughout  the 
country  began  again.  By  December  Mikolajczyk 
announced  publicly  that  over  10,000  members  of 
the  PSL  had  been  arre.sted.’' 

12.  Christian  Science  Monitor.  July  3,  1946  and  dispatches  of 
llomcr  Bigart,  Neu^  York,  Herald  Tribune,  July  i,  2,  3,  4, 
1946.  Sec  also  John  Scott,  Time,  July  8,  15,  1946,  and  News¬ 
week,  July  8,  1946. 

13.  Text  of  United  States  note  in  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
August  21,  1946. 

14.  New  York  Titles,  August  19,  1946. 

15.  East  Europe  (I^ondon),  January  i,  1947,  p.  8;  New  York 
Times,  December  12,  13,  1946. 
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A  constant  factor  in  Polish  internal  affairs  from 
the  beginning  of  independence  in  1944  was  the 
existence  of  numerous  bands  of  what  might  be 
called  “irregulars.”  The  government  labeled  them 
all  bandits,  although  it  recognized  they  were  organ¬ 
ized — a  carry-over  from  the  war  years  when,  as  the 
Armia  Krajowa  (AK)  they  had  been  the  under¬ 
ground  resistance  to  both  German  and  Russian 
occupation.  On  November  24,  1946  the  government 
revealed  that  the  struggle  had  cost  almost  2,500  lives 
on  the  government  side  alone.*^  *^  The  amnesty  de¬ 
clared  on  February  21,  1947  brought  about  20,000 
out  of  hiding.*® 

ELECTIONS  OF  JANUARY  I947 

Once  the  government  bloc  had  consolidated  the 
results  of  the  June  1946  referendum,  the  long- 
deferred  elections  for  a  Constituent  Diet  were  the 
next  item  on  the  program.  The  elections  had  been 
promised  for  several  specific  dates,  in  deference  to 
the  terms  of  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  declarations 
to  which  the  Polish  Provisional  government  had 
subscribed.  But  the  government  was  unwilling  to 
hold  the  elections  until  it  was  quite  sure  of  remain¬ 
ing  in  power.*’  Finally  the  date  was  set  for  January 
19,  1947,  and  the  government  put  its  whole  propa¬ 
ganda  machinery  behind  the  campaign  to  gain 
support  for  itself.  The  PSL  was  openly  read  out  of 
the  coalition,  dissension  within  the  PSL  and  the 
Labor  party  (SP)  was  fanned,  and  dissidents  from 
the  leadership  of  these  opposition  parties  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  split  off  and  form  their  own  factions, 
and  indeed  given  paper,  printing  and  housing 
facilities.  The  new  electoral  law  was  published  on 
September  22,  and  the  anti-PSL  campaign  sud¬ 
denly  took  on  new  life.  Officials  of  the  party  were 
arrested  in  great  numbers,  there  were  many  mur¬ 
ders  of  PSL  members  and  officials,^**  and  frequent 
threats  against  the  life  of  Mikolajezyk  and  his  lieu¬ 
tenants.  In  10  of  the  52  electoral  districts  of  the 
country  PSL  candidates  were  not  allowed  to  file. 
In  the  remaining  42,  there  were  many  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  any  extensive  campaign  by  the  party. 
Irregularities  became  so  open  that  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  acting  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Yalta  and  Potsdam  declarations,  sent  sharp  notes 
(August  19  and  November  22)  to  the  Polish  gov¬ 
ernment  and  asked  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  repressive  measures  employed  by  the 
Polish  government  toward  opposition  parties.  A 
third  note  of  January  9,  1947  was  answered  on 

16-17.  Sydney  Gruson,  New  York.  Times,  November  25,  1946. 

18.  Ihid.,  February  13,  1947. 

19.  ‘‘Polish  Flections  and  .American  Policy,”  American  Per- 
fpeitii'e  (Washington,  I).C.),  April  1947,  pp.  2-20. 

20.  Sydney  tJruson,  New  York  Times,  October  20,  1946. 


January  14.  The  Soviet  government  stated  that  it 
regarded  the  situation  as  normal  and  as  giving  no 
cause  for  undue  concern.^* 

The  results  of  the  election  were  approximately 
as  anticipated.^^  The  government  bloc  had  an  8 
to  I  majority.  The  Constituent  Diet  met  on  Febru¬ 
ary  4  and  elected  Boleslaw  Bierut  (until  then  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Provisional  government,  the  KRN)  as 
President  of  the  Republic.  He  immediately  asked 
Jozef  Cyrankiewicz,  a  leader  of  the  PPS,  to  form 
a  cabinet.  The  new  cabinet  contains  7  from  the 
PPS,  5  from  the  PPR,  6  from  the  bloc-supported 
Peasant  party  (SL),  3  from  the  Democratic  party 
(SD)  and  2  from  the  Labor  party  (SP).  The  Min¬ 
istry  of  Defense,  as  before,  was  entrusted  to  Mar¬ 
shal  Rola-Zymierski  (non-party).  The  party  of 
Mikolajezyk  received  only  28  seats  in  the  new  Diet 
out  of  a  total  of  444.  His  protest  at  the  election 
results  was  rejected  on  the  same  grounds  as  the 
previous  one  made  at  the  time  of  the  referendum. 

In  matters  of  internal  politics  the  following 
months  of  1947  were  quieter  than  those  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  election.  But  friction  between  the  PPR 
and  the  PPS  was  continuing,  and  was  obstructing 
the  Communists’  hope  to  consolidate  power  in 
their  hands.  Many  of  the  Socialists  flatly  refused 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  any  kind  of  fusion  with  the 
Communists,  while  others  were  willing  to  consider 
some  sort  of  an  organic  unity  with  the  PPR.  Re¬ 
cently  many  of  the  local  branches  of  the  PPS  have 
been  holding  joint  meetings  with  their  PPR  coun¬ 
terparts  and  have  declared  for  common  policy  and 
action.  The  PPR  has  a  stronger  organization,  and 
despite  the  political  capacities  and  “toughness”  of 
some  of  the  old-line  Socialists,  it  seems  probable 
the  PPS  will  lose  its  political  independence.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  political  spectrum  the  PSL  was 
undergoing  a  similar  experience.  Some  of  the  in¬ 
fluential  leaders  wished  to  cooperate  actively  with 
the  government  bloc.  The  January  revolt  against 
Mikolajezyk’s  leadership  was  quickly  quelled  by 
the  expulsion  of  Czeslaw  Wycech,  former  Minister 
of  Education,  and  his  leading  followers  from  the 
PSL  on  March  27,  1947.  But  after  Mikolajezyk’s 
“escape”  to  London  in  October  1947,  the  left  wing 
of  the  PSL  took  over  complete  control  of  the  party. 
There  is  no  real  opposition  left. 

Soon  after  the  amnesty  was  put  into  effect  the 
Sejm  voted  a  temporary  constitution^^  to  be  the 
law  of  the  land  until  such  time  as  a  definitive 
organic  act  might  be  drawn  up,  ostensibly  at  the 

21.  Text  of  notes,  ihid.,  August  21,  November  23,  1946.  Rus¬ 
sian  reply,  ihid.,  January  16,  1947. 

22.  Sydney  Gruson,  ihid.,  January  18,  1947. 

23.  Text  of  The  Provisional  Constitution  of  February  20,  1947 
(New  York,  Polish  Information  Service,  1947). 
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end  of  two  years.  The  new  constitution  resembled 
that  of  1935  in  some  important  respects.  It  gave  the 
executive  far  more  power  than  the  1921  document, 
and  minimized  the  power  of  the  Sejm.  The  tem¬ 
porary  constitution  set  up  an  executive  or  state 
Council  of  six  men  which  rules  the  country  for 
nine  months  of  each  year  and  has  power  to  make 
war,  to  tax  and  spend,  and  to  rule  by  decree.  As¬ 
suming  the  prerogatives  of  the  former  Presidium 
of  the  KRN,  its  power  exceeds  that  of  the  Sejm, 
as  it  has  authority  to  execute  the  laws  passed  by  the 
Sejm,  and  there  is  no  effective  review  by  the  latter 
body.  The  six  men  named  to  the  council  are  all 
either  Communist  or  strongly  pro-Soviet  in  their 
orientation. 

ECONOMIC  RECOVERY 

In  spite  of  these  political  bickerings,  the  Poles 
have  made  great  progress  in  rehabilitation.  The 
source  of  most  of  the  materials  used  for  recovery 
was  UNRRA,  which  brought  into  Poland  in  two 
years  over  2,000,000  tons  of  food,  clothing,  live¬ 
stock,  medical  supplies,  gasoline,  grains,  tractors, 
trucks,  farm  and  industrial  machinery  to  the  value 
of  over  $480  million.  UNRRA  contributions  con¬ 
stituted  over  65  per  cent  of  Poland’s  imports  for 
that  period.^'  *’  The  Provisional  government  dis¬ 
tributed  these  supplies,  and  it  was  no  secret  that 
during  the  first  half  of  1946,  80  per  cent  of  the 
fluid  income  of  the  government  came  from  sales 
of  UNRRA  supplies  to  the  Polish  people.  It  was 
estimated  that  a  “leakage”  of  about  10  per  cent  oc¬ 
curred  at  points  of  unloading,  principally  Gdynia. 
But  although  some  abuses  undoubtedly  occurred, 
the  Polish  government’s  handling  of  these  supplies 
was  as  efficient  as  could  be  expected  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Certainly  without  UNRRA  supplies 
the  transition  from  war  and  devastation  to  recon¬ 
struction  would  have  proved  much  more  hazardous. 

PRO  ,RESS  OF  RECOVERED  LANDS 

In  the  new  Poland’s  economy,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  single  factor  is  the  Recovered  Lands,  the  parts 
of  East  Prussia  and  eastern  Germany  which  were 
turned  over  to  Polish  administration  by  the  Yalta 
and  Potsdam  agreements.  Although  the  loss  of  the 
eastern  provinces  to  Russia  deeply  wounded  every 
Pole’s  pride,  and  most  Poles  resent  being  under 
obligation  to  a  power  whose  attitude  in  the  past  has 
not  been  friendly  to  Poland,  the  substantial  gain 
represented  by  the  territorial  accessions  in  the  north 
and  west  is  universally  recognized.  The  removal 
of  the  several  million  Germans  remaining  in  the 
Recovered  Lands,  and  the  transfer  and  installation 

24-25.  Foreign  Trade  in  Poland,  Operational  Analysis  Paper 
No.  40,  series  cited,  p.  9. 


of  5,000,000  Poles  in  a  largely  devastated  area  were 
tasks  of  great  magnitude  and  difficulty 

One  of  the  ablest  of  the  Polish  Communists, 
Wladyslaw  Gomulka,  Vice  Premier  and  Minister 
for  the  Recovered  Lands,  was  in  charge  of  the 
whole  program  of  resettlement  and  reconstruction. 
The  beginnings  were  slow.  The  Repatriation  Office 
was  established  on  March  16,  1945,  charged  with 
directing  and  transporting  to  the  western  lands  the 
Polish  citizens  who  were  leaving  the  eastern  prov¬ 
inces  now  annexed  to  Soviet  Russia.  Poles  who  had 
been  carried  off  to  Germany  and  Poles  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  returning  to  their  homeland  were 
also  under  the  jursidiction  of  this  office. 

By  January  i,  1947,  1,700,000  Poles  from  the  east¬ 
ern  provinces  and  about  2,200,000  persons  from 
devastated  parts  of  central  Poland  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  west.  It  was  generally  estimated  that 
about  1,000,000  Poles  living  in  this  area  of  the 
German  Reich  before  1939  would  remain  there 
after  the  area  became  Polish.  It  appears  probable 
that  today  almost  5,000,000  Poles  inhabit  the  Re¬ 
covered  Lands.  The  German  pre-war  population 
in  the  areas  ceded  to  Poland  was  estimated  at 
9,100,000.  At  the  time  of  the  first  Polish  census, 
February  1946,  there  were  2,036,439  Germans  still 
in  these  areas,  a  figure  which  by  January  i,  1947 
had  decreased  to  around  500,000.  As  a  result  of  con¬ 
tinued  German  emigration,  hardly  more  than 
200,000  remain  at  the  present  time. 

The  work  of  colonization,  as  well  as  adjustment 
and  incorporation  of  the  Recovered  Lands  into  the 
Polish  economy  and  administration,  has  been  pro¬ 
digious.^^  Effective  administration  has  been  in¬ 
stalled,  mines  are  being  worked,  factories  partially 
rebuilt  after  the  devastation  of  war,  communica¬ 
tions  established,  schools  opened,  and  agriculture 
started  in  a  manner  that  would  hardly  have 
seemed  possible  in  mid-1945.  The  economic  effect 
of  the  acquisition  of  these  lands  will  be  to  raise 
Poland’s  over-all  industrial  potential  at  least  one- 
third,  and  perhaps  more,  thus  altering  substantially 
the  relative  importance  of  industry  and  agriculture. 

Poland’s  resources 

Polish  economy  suffered  losses  estimated  at  $50- 
$60  billion  from  the  war  and  German  occupa¬ 
tion,  roughly  40  per  cent  of  the  country’s  total 
wealth.  Agriculture  and  industry  have  had  first 

26.  M.  Olechnowicz,  “The  Settlement  of  the  Recovered  Ter¬ 
ritory,”  and  L.  Gluck,  “The  F.conomic  Reconstruction  of  the 
Recovered  Territory,”  Przeglad  Zachodni  (Western  Review) 
(Poznan,  Instytut  Zachodni),  July-August  1947. 

27.  See  the  collaborative  work:  Ziemie  odzys^ane — odzys^ani 
ludzie  (Regained  Lands — Regained  People)  (Poznan,  1946)  par¬ 
ticularly  chaps,  by  E.  Meclewski,  "Rcpolonizacja”  and  J. 
Kolipinski,  “Mozliwosci  gospodareze  na  Ziemach  Odzyskanych" 
(Economic  possibilities  in  the  Regained  Lands). 
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to  rebuild  for  production,  then  to  arrange  for  do¬ 
mestic  distribution,  and  finally  to  try  to  recapture 
pre-war  foreign  markets  or  to  find  new  ones. 

Poland’s  largest  single  source  of  wealth  consists 
in  its  coal  deposits,  now  substantially  augmented 
by  the  deposits  of  Upper  Silesia.  But  it  also  has 
other  exportable  products — among  them  zinc,  soda, 
chemicals,  meats,  cement,  cotton  and  wool  fabrics, 
woodpulp,  furniture.  Its  foreign  trade  was  slow  in 
getting  started  after  the  war  because  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  repatriation  complications,  both  inland 
and  at  the  ports  of  Cidynia  and  Gdansk,  which 
were  heavily  damaged  by  military  action.  Szczecin 
(Stettin)  was  used  by  the  Russians  as  the  port  for 
their  section  of  occupied  Germany,  and  little  Pol¬ 
ish  activity  took  place  there  until  well  into  1946. 
Industrial  reconstruction  and  the  rebuilding  of 
port  facilities,  however,  proceeded  rapidly,  and  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1947  Poland  showed  a  balance 
sheet  of  $32,083,000  in  imjwrts  and  $39,505,000  in 
exports,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1946.^®  For  the  first  six 
months  of  1947  imports  of  $108  million  and  exports 
of  $96  million  have  been  announced.  These  figures 
do  not  include  UNRRA  deliveries,  reparations 
from  Germany,  or  any  American  Army  surplus 
property  credits.^^  This  figure  represents  83  per 
cent  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1938.  In  view 
of  increasing  production,  the  1947  total  will  prob- 
!  ably  exceed  the  pre-1939  high. 

THE  THREE-YEAR  PLAN 

During  1945  and  1946  Poland  was  struggling  to 
get  back  on  its  feet  economically.  When  this  aim 
was  partially  attained,  a  Three-Year  plan — covering 
1947,  1948,  and  1949 — was  formulated  and  published 
on  September  2t,  1946.  This  plan  contemplates  a 
more  highly  industrialized  economy  than  that  of 
pre-war  Poland.  The  possession  of  the  rich  industry 
of  the  Recovered  Lands  makes  such  a  transforma¬ 
tion  possible.  It  is  planned  that  coal  will  constitute 
from  67  to  72  per  cent  of  Poland’s  exports  in  the 
three  years.  Whereas  Poland  exported  much  food 
I  before  1939,  for  the  next  three  years,  at  any  rate, 
imports  of  food  will  exceed  exports.  Because  of  the 
need  for  capital  and  investment  goods,  the  plan  al¬ 
lows  for  a  continued  deficit  to  be  covered  by  for¬ 
eign  credits.  As  of  June  i,  1947  Poland  had  reported 
to  the  United  Nations  foreign  credits  of  $153  mil¬ 
lion  including  the  following:  United  States  surplus 
property  credits,  $50  million;  Export-Import  Bank 

28.  Central  European  Trade  Review  (London),  June  1947, 
p.  105. 

29.  R<i/’otnH(  (The  Worker),  (Warsaw),  August  16,  1947.  For 
•9?8  figures,  see  Concise  Statistical  Year-Boof^  of  Poland  (Lon¬ 
don,  1941),  p.  72. 


of  Washington,  $40  million;  British  surplus  prop¬ 
erty  credit,  $24  million;  Sweden,  $38  million;  and 
Switzerland,  $ii  million.  A  further  British  invest¬ 
ment  credit  of  $24  million  was  extended  to  Poland 
in  April  1947.*°  Poland  contends  that  it  needs 
more  foreign  credits  for  both  capital  and  consump¬ 
tion  goods,  and  has  applied  for  a  $600  million  long¬ 
term  loan  from  the  World  Bank  of  which  it  is  a 
member.  This  request  has  not  yet  been  answered. 
But,  in  view  of  Poland’s  own  increasing  industrial 
potential,  and  the  considerable  credits  it  already 
has  at  its  disposal,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Three- 
Year  plan  might  be  substantially  realized  even 
without  further  credits  or  loans.  Poland  has  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  credits  from  Russia,  and  fur¬ 
ther  credits  are  likely.  Exact  amounts  have  not 
been  reliably  reported.  Under  the  Three-Year  plan 
each  industry  was  assigned  a  specified  produc¬ 
tion  goal.  Although  in  some  cases  only  60  or  70 
per  cent  of  pre-war  production  has  been  reached, 
the  average  will  probably  be  close  to  100  per  cent, 
a  notable  figure  in  view  of  the  limited  amount  of 
reliable  data  at  the  command  of  government  plan¬ 
ners  so  soon  after  liberation.^’ 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

As  to  the  distribution  of  Poland’s  foreign  trade, 
government  figures  point  out  that  in  1945  Russia 
absorbed  95  per  cent  of  Poland’s  import  and  export 
trade,  exclusive  of  UNRRA  imports.  Next  in  order 
came  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Hungary,  naturally  with  very  small  totals.  In  1946 
the  situation  had  materially  changed.  Russia  now 
took  only  72  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  trade, 
and  a  number  of  other  countries  had  entered  the 
Polish  markets.'’  The  Recovered  Lands  had  begun 
to  come  into  production,  so  that  Poland  had  more 
goods  and  in  greater  diversity  to  offer  foreign  pur¬ 
chasers.  On  July  I,  1946,  as  a  result  of  barter  agree¬ 
ments,  the  Soviet  zone  of  Germany  ranked  second, 
followed  by  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Hungary,  Rumania  and  Switzerland.  But 
outside  these  barter  arrangements  there  was  cash 
or  credit  trade  with  Britain,  Czechoslovakia,  the 
United  States,  Argentina,  Austria  and  France.  Po¬ 
land  needed  more  imports  than  it  could  get — 
seed  grains  for  its  agriculture,  machinery  for  its 
industry,  food  and  consumer  goods — but  it  had 

30.  Central  European  Trade  Review  (London),  May  1947, 
p.  84  f. 

31.  Ste,  e.g.,  Rseczpospolita  i  Dzienni/t  Gospodarezy  (Poland 
and  the  Economic  Daily)  (Warsaw),  July  9,  15,  1947,  which 
give  figures  for  nonferrous  metals  and  electrotechnical  produc¬ 
tion,  in  both  cases  slightly  over  too  per  cent  of  the  planned 
production. 

32.  Foreign  Trade  in  Poland,  Operational  Analysis  Paper  No. 
40,  series  cited,  p.  36,  lists  Poland’s  foreign  trade  agreements 
totaling  S894  million. 
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little  cash  at  its  disposal  and  very  limited  credits. 

Part  of  the  difficulties  Poland  at  first  encountered 
in  foreign  purchasing  was  due  to  the  instability  of 
its  currency  and  the  meagerness  of  its  liquid  foreign 
credits.  Before  1939  the  zloty  was  very  stable  at 
about  5  to  the  dollar.  With  liberation,  notes  printed 
in  Russia  were  put  into  circulation  by  the  Provision¬ 
al  government.  By  January  i,  1946  the  value  of  the 
zloty  on  the  “open”  market  had  fallen  to  about  450 
to  the  dollar.  By  January  i,  1947  it  was  about  1,200 
to  the  dollar.  The  government  fixed  an  official  rate 
of  too  to  the  dollar,  but  no  one  paid  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  that  figure,  the  government  least  of  all. 

The  ^^30  million  of  Polish  gold  that  was  taken 
to  England  in  1939  on  the  Polish  submarine  Orzel 
had  not  been  returned.  The  British  government, 
which  had  supported  the  Polish  armed  forces  in 
the  West  and  in  the  Near  East  for  six  years,  had  a 
lien  against  that  deposit.  Negotiations  concluded 
on  June  16,  1947  will  put  at  least  a  part  of  this  gold 
at  Poland’s  disposal  for  trade  purposes.^*  The  sum 
of  S37.5  million  in  Polish  gold  and  other  assets  in 
America,  frozen  since  1941,  did  not  become  avail¬ 
able  under  certain  conditions  until  the  end  of  1946. 

Poland’s  position  in  the  foreign  market  is  thus 
becoming  more  liquid.  Since  the  beginning  of  1946 
trade  agreements  have  been  signed  with  all  the 
eight  countries  mentioned  above  and,  on  a  broader 
or  narrower  base,  with  Britain,  Czechoslovakia, 
Austria,  Argentina,  Mexico,  Italy,  Finland,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Holland,  and  Bulgaria.  They  all  specify  a 
certain  amount  of  barter,  but  provision  is  made 
for  credits  when  Poland’s  exports  do  not  balance 
its  imports.  Fifteen  countries  which  have  already 
received  shipments  have  arranged  to  purchase  Pol¬ 
ish  coal.  But  in  other  cases  zinc,  furniture,  textiles, 
meats  or  chemicals  may  be  specified.  Outside  the 
scope  of  these  intergovernmental  negotiations,  for¬ 
malized  in  treaties,  there  have  been  transactions 
between  foreign  companies  and  Polish  agencies  or 
private  companies  for  specific  goods,  such  as 
watches,  furniture,  woodpulp,  automotive  vehicles, 
typewriters,  tools,  fertilizers  and  so  forth.^'* 

Poland’s  acquisition  of  a  longer  coastline  and 
three  good  ports  instead  of  one  has  drawn  its  at¬ 
tention  to  the  sea.  There  is  much  propaganda  di¬ 
rected  toward  gaining  popular  support  for  a  larger 
merchant  marine  and  a  navy.  But  material  difficul¬ 
ties  stand  in  the  way  of  putting  such  a  program 

33.  Central  European  Trade  Review  (London),  May  1947, 
p.  84  f. 

34.  See  summary  of  Polish  foreign  trade  to  1946  in  Przeglad 
Socjaltstyzcny  (Socialist  Review)  (Warsaw),  April  1946,  p.  25  f. 
The  Central  European  Trade  Review  lists  in  each  monthly  issue 
Polish  trade  agreements  with  other  countries.  “Poland;  Month 
by  Month,”  August  31,  1947,  p.  131  f.,  gives  a  useful  summary 
of  recent  trade  development. 
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into  immediate  effect.  Poland  had  43  merchant  | 
vessels  before  1939,  many  of  which  were  sunk  or 
lost  in  action.  By  March  i,  1947  Poland’s  merchant 
tonnage  totaled  105,000  tons  (27  vessels),  a  tonnage 
figure  already  higher  than  that  of  1939. 

CULTURAL  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  level  of  Polish  culture  has  always  been  high. 
But  the  new  Poland  is  less  interested  in  its  quality 
than  in  its  spread.  The  ancient  universities  of  War¬ 
saw  and  Krakow  suffered  greatly,  both  physically 
and  as  a  result  of  staff  losses  under  Cierman  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  whole  of  the  educational  structure  was  al¬ 
most  annihilated.  Poland  now  has  the  older  univer¬ 
sities  of  Krakow,  Warsaw,  Poznan,  and  Lublin  and 
three  new  ones — at  Wroclaw  (Breslau),  Lodz  and 
Torun — as  well  as  several  technological  institutes. 
People’s  universities  have  been  established  in  all 
the  principal  urban  centers  of  the  country,  for  adult 
and  evening  instruction.  There  are  more  university 
students  in  Poland,  even  with  its  reduced  popula¬ 
tion  and  meagre  facilities,  than  before  the  war. 

The  government  has,  from  the  beginning,  been 
interested  in  the  political  orientation  of  the  teachers 
and  professors,  who  in  general  are  conservative 
and  independent.  After  long  preparations,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  decided  to  deprive  the  universities  of  their 
autonomy  in  the  matter  of  selecting  and  placing 
professors.  The  Minister  of  Education,  Stanislaw  | 
Skrzeszewski,  said  in  a  public  speech  on  April  20,  G 
1947;  “The  educational  atmosphere  at  the  univer-  | 
sities  must  undergo  a  basic  change.  .  .  .  The  Polish  ' 
Government  must  insist  that  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning  shall  become  a  forge  in  which 
there  will  take  shape  a  theory  and  an  ideology 
agreeable  to  the  fundamental  tenets  of  the  new 
Polish  democracy.”’'  Hereafter  the  universities  and 
all  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  to  be  organs  ’ 
of  the  party  in  power.  Some  professors  now  oc¬ 
cupying  chairs  at  Poli.sh  universities  will  not  be 
able  to  maintain  their  posts,  and  deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  Polish  learning  may  be  expected. 

During  the  late  spring  and  summer  of  1947  the 
Polish  people  were  most  seriously  concerned  with 
the  struggle  to  keep  prices  within  reasonable 
bounds,  the  efforts  to  carry  out  the  Three-Year 
plan,  the  series  of  economic  and  cultural  treaties 
with  Central  European  neighbors,  the  attempts  to 
capitalize  on  newly  won  maritime  potentialities, 
and  the  impact  of  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  Paris 
conference  on  European  reconstruction.  On  all  * 
these  issues  the  Polish  government  looked  to  the  | 
Soviet  Uni#n  for  material  assistance  or  guidance. 

35.  Glos  Ludu  (Voice  of  the  People),  April  21,  1947.  James 
Reston  reports  an  interview  with  Minister  Skrzeszewski  in  the 
New  Yor^  Times,  July  29,  1947. 


Problems  of  Polish  Foreign  Policy 

By  S.  Harrison  Thomson  and  On  a  K.  D.  Ring  wood 


The  foreign  policy  of  the  new  Poland  may  be 
said  to  have  taken  shape  at  the  Teheran  (1943)  and 
Yalta  (1945)  conferences,  where  the  United  States 
and  Britain  assented  to  Russia’s  proposals  concern¬ 
ing  changes  in  Poland’s  boundaries  and  the  com¬ 
position  of  its  government.  Today  Russia  controls 
Poland’s  western  border  and  the  Baltic,  as  well  as 
its  western  frontier.  The  United  States  and  Britain, 
the  other  two  signatories  of  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam 
agreements,  are  very  far  away,  and  their  mainte¬ 
nance  of  any  effective  interest  in  Poland’s  fate  is 
not  a  certainty.  Defeated  Germany  can  no  longer 
be  used,  as  it  had  been  during  the  interwar  years, 
to  counterbalance  Russia.  France,  Poland’s  military 
ally  between  the  two  world  wars,  has  materially 
declined  in  power.  Under  these  geographic  and 
strategic  conditions,  no  Polish  regime  could  have 
followed  any  policy  other  than  that  of  friendship 
with  Russia.  Poland  faces  a  long  period  of  close 
cooperation  with  Russia — and  this  ineluctable  fact 
must  be  clearly  understood  in  the  Western  world. 

Given  this  situation,  Poland’s  relations  with  other 
countries  fall  into  an  easily  comprehensible  pattern. 
During  the  war  the  United  States  and  Britain, 
which  hoped  for  the  restoration  of  a  peaceful  polit¬ 
ical  atmosphere  in  Poland  following  the  war,  had 
obtained  from  Russia  and  from  the  Polish  leaders 
in  Moscow  a  pledge  of  “free  and  unfettered”  elec¬ 
tions.  Both  Western  powers,  however,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  1947  elections  did  not  comply 
with  this  pledge.  The  State  Department  and  the 
British  Foreign  Office  repeatedly  sent  sharp  notes 
protesting  against  the  Polish  government’s  political 
practices.  Poland,  assured  of  Russia’s  backing,  either 
curtly  rejected  these  notes  or  left  them  unanswered. 

CONFLICTS  WITH  UNITED  STATES 

In  addition  to  the  elections,  an  issue  on  which 
this  country  and  Britain  took  a  common  line  and 
met  with  failure,  other  issues  have  been  at  stake 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Polish  govern¬ 
ment.  The  United  States  was  concerned  lest,  under 
the  provisions  of  Poland’s  nationalization  law, 
American  citizens  would  receive  no  compensation 
for  their  pre-1939  investments  in  Polish  industry. 
A  joint  commission  to  consider  American  claims 
was  suggested  by  Washington,  but  no  concrete  re¬ 
sults  have  yet  been  achieved.  The  United  States  also 
proved  unsuccessful  in  the  matter  of  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  persons  pf  Polish  extraction  claiming  United 
States  citizenship  who  are  held  in  Polish  prisons. 
Poland  does  not  accept  the  American  concept  of 
nationality  by  place  of  birth,  and  access  to  these 
citizens  was  denied  to  American  Embassy  officials.* 


The  deepest  cleavage  between  the  two  countries, 
however,  arose  out  of  American  policy  concerning 
the  western  frontiers  of  Poland.  Former  Secretary 
of  State  Byrnes’  Stuttgart  speech  of  September  9, 
1946  pointed  out  that  the  agreements  of  Yalta  and 
Potsdam  had  not  definitively  established  Poland’s 
western  boundaries.  Resentment  at  this  statement 
was  deep  and  vocal  in  all  sections  of  the  Polish 
population,  and  Russia  was  described  more  than 
ever  as  Poland’s  real  protector.  Secretary  of  State 
Marshall,  in  April  1947,  reiterated  the  American 
position  and  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a  boun¬ 
dary  commission  to  draw  the  definitive  frontier 
before  the  final  conference  on  the  German  peace 
treaty.  Following  the  termination  of  UNRRA  in 
1947,  Poland  had  hoped  to  obtain  emergency  aid 
from  the  United  States  to  tide  it  over  another 
winter.  But  a  special  investigator  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Col.  R.  H.  Harrison,  reported 
that  Poland  had  progressed  so  far  toward  agricul¬ 
tural  self-sufficiency  that  it  was  no  longer  in  need 
of  American  help.^  The  Department  of  State  there¬ 
fore  on  July  23,  1947  decided  to  abandon  any  plans 
for  further  relief  for  Poland,  whose  official  reaction 
was  one  of  “amazement.” 

ANGLO-POLISH  CONTROVERSIES 

Poland’s  relations  with  Britain  raised  another 
series  of  problems.  There  was,  first,  the  ;^30  mil¬ 
lion  gold  which  had  been  sent  to  England  in  1939, 
and  which  Poland  wanted  to  recover.  During  the 
war  Britain  had  supported  the  Polish  army,  navy 
and  air  force,  expending  far  more  than  the  sum 
of  million,  and  it  was  reluctant  to  comply 
with  Polish  claims.  Relations  were  further  strained 
because  of  the  presence  in  Britain  of  thousands  of 
Poles  who  were  free  to  write  and  talk  against  the 
present  regime  in  Poland.  The  Polish  government 
thought  they  should  either  be  silenced,  or  forced 
to  return  to  their  homeland.  This  strain  was  in¬ 
creased  by  Britain’s  friendly  attitude  toward  the 
Peasant  party  leader,  Mikolajezyk,  who  on  leaving 
Poland  in  October  1947  took  refuge  in  Britain. 

Poland’s  relations  with  France  have  on  the  whole 
been  more  friendly.  Friendly,  too,  are  Poland’s  rela- 
’  tions  with  the  Scandinavian  nations,  which  need 
Polish  coal,  can  supply  some  of  Poland’s  recovery 
needs,  and  are  not  politically  aggressive.  The  same 
holds  true  for  Holland,  Belgium  and  Switzerland, 
all  of  which  are  industrial  countries,  interested  in 
doing  business  with  Poland. 

On  the  question  of  Spain,  Poland,  like  Russia, 

1.  New  York.  Times,  March  6,  1947. 

2.  Department  of  State  Press  Release  No.  600,  July  23,  1947* 
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has  proved  adamant.  No  move  has  been  made  to 
have  any  dealings  with  the  Franco  regime,  and 
Spanish  Republicans  have  been  treated  with  signal 
honor  whenever  they  have  come  to  Warsaw.  In  all 
matters  concerning  Greece,  Poland  has  followed 
Russia’s  lead,  and  in  a  few  instances  has  actively 
entered  into  international  discussions  in  defense  of 
Yugoslavia,  Bulgaria  and  Albania. 

The  affinity  between  Tito’s  Yugoslavia  and  the 
new  Poland  has  been  marked  from  the  outset.  The 
two  countries  have  had  some  similar  experiences 
in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  Both  were  semi¬ 
dictatorships  of  the  Right  in  the  twenties  and 
thirties  and  emerged  out  of  the  war  as  dictator¬ 
ships  of  the  Left.  Relations  between  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia  have  never,  in  the  past  ten  cen¬ 
turies  of  history,  been  cordial  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  Czechoslovaks  are  not  likely  to  forget 
soon  the  ultimatum  that  Warsaw  sent  Prague  at 
the  time  of  Munich,  or  Poland’s  seizure  of  the 
Czechoslovak  territory  of  Teschen.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Russia  desired  a  rapprochement  by  the 
two  countries,  and  a  change  of  view  in  Prague  and 
Warsaw  was  quickly  effected.  On  March  10,  1947 
a  treaty  of  alliance  and  mutual  assistance  between 
the  two  countries  was  signed  at  Warsaw,  expressly 
aimed  against  the  revival  of  German  aggression. 
Shortly  after,  the  two  countries  expanded  their  co¬ 
operation  to  include  interlocking  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  plans  in  agriculture,  industry,  and  transport. 
No  statement  concerning  specific  territorial  ques¬ 
tions  has  been  published,  but  on  June  6,  1947  Pres¬ 
ident  Benes  declared  that  the  Teschen  question  had 
been  settled. 

POLAND  AND  THE  VATICAN 

Poland  is  traditionally  a  strongly  Catholic  coun¬ 
try.  Hitherto  Roman  Catholicism  has  made  no  ac¬ 
commodation  with  communism.  In  the  early 
months  after  Poland’s  liberation,  reconstruction  oc¬ 
cupied  the  attention  of  everyone,  and  the  Church 
undertook  no  open  moves  to  obstruct  the  work  of 
the  Communist-led  government  bloc,  although 
there  was  no  doubt  what  the  Church  thought  of 
the  regime.  The  government,  while  refusing  to 
allow  the  formation  of  a  Catholic  party,  continued 
to  carry  out  the  1921  concordat  which  requires  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  in  the  schools.  Some  high  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  notably  Bierut  and  Gomulka, 
charged  that  the  Pope  had  favored  fascism.  The 
Vatican,  on  its  side,  steadfasdy  refused  to  recognize 
the  Provisional  government.  The  Primate  of  Po¬ 
land,  Cardinal  Hlond,  on  October  29,  1946  issued 


a  pastoral  letter  urging  Catholics  to  oppose  the  gov¬ 
ernment  at  the  coming  elections.  To  “oppose  the 
government”  meant,  of  course,  to  support  Miko- 
lajczyk.  President  Bierut  answered  the  attack  b) 
a  clear  intimation  that  it  might  be  necessary  to 
limit  the  freedom  of  the  Polish  clergy.^  After  this 
clash,  differences  were  outwardly  composed,  and 
diplomatic  relations  were  resumed  between  the 
government  and  the  Vatican.  In  October  1947, 
however,  following  Mikolajezyk’s  departure  from 
Poland,  the  government  warned  the  Catholic 
Church  not  to  make  use  of  freedom  of  religion  for 
political  purposes. 

ATTITUDE  TOWARD  MARSHALL  PLAN 

The  Polish  government  expressed  interest  in  the 
Marshall  plan  as  first  announced  on  June  5,  1947.^ 
Following  Russia’s  rejection  of  the  American  pro¬ 
posal,  Poland  changed  its  position.  Its  decision  not 
to  attend  the  Paris  conference  was  first  announced 
over  Radio  Moscow  on  July  8,  by  the  Polish  For¬ 
eign  Minister  on  July  9,  and  by  the  Warsaw  press 
on  July  10.  Polish  officials  explained  that,  while 
Poland  would  have  welcomed  direct  aid  from  the 
United  States,  it  regarded  acceptance  of  such  aid 
through  the  intermediary  of  Britain  and  France  as 
a  derogation  to  its  sovereignty;  and  that  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  Paris  conference  showed  inadequate  ap¬ 
preciation  of  Poland’s  potential  contribution  both 
to  industrial  and  agricultural  recovery  in  Europe. 

In  the  United  Nations,  Poland  was  elected  in 
1946  to  a  two-year  seat  on  the  Security  Council, 
where  the  Polish  representative  has  consistendy 
voted  with  Russia.  In  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  however,  Poland  has  often  followed  an 
independent  line.  This  apparent  discrepancy  is  ex¬ 
plainable  by  the  difference  in  the  points  that 
appear  on  the  agenda  of  the  two  bodies.  On  all 
political  and  security  questions  Poland  votes  with 
Russia.  On  matters  of  trade,  transportation,  health, 
and  so  forth,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  Poland — as 
well  as  Russia — to  have  Poland  amicably  associated 
with  the  Western  world.  Polish  Foreign  Minister 
Zygmunt  Modzelewski,  in  a  key  speech  before  the 
UN  General  Assembly  on  September  17,  1947, 
emphasized  Poland’s  opposition  to  any  division  of 
the  world  into  two  ideological  or  economic  camps, 
and  insisted  that  Poland  wished  to  trade  with  any 
and  all  countries  interested  in  world  reconstruction 
and  permanent  indivisible  peace. 

3.  Interview  with  K.  Pruszynski  in  Poland  of  Today,  January 

1947. 

4.  An  interview  with  the  Foreign  Minister,  Z.  Modzelewski, 
Robotnik,  (The  Worker),  June  zy,  1947. 
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